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by the end of March, he had captured. A bloody ven-
geance was taken, and hundreds of citizens and ministers
were strangled or beheaded. The victorious general
pursued his successes throughout the country, and these
series of defeats struck panic into the whole Protestant
cause. ''The capture of Valenciennes," wrote Noir-
eannes. " has wrought a miracle; the other cities
submit with a rope round their necks." The victory at
Larmoy, we are told, "had made these hypocrites of
Catholics toss their heads, like so many dromedaries, in
their stiff-necked insolence." The first blood had indeed
resulted in a cruel disaster everywhere to the Reformers.
It is difficult to clear William, if not of complicity with
these miserable struggles, at least of responsibility for
their failure. His agents had given them encourage-
ment and hope. He was himself powerless to control
them, and was still an official of the Government which
crushed them. He was no doubt willing to see them
as formidable and as stubborn as they could be made.
He underrated the discipline and energy of the Royalist
forces, bat he never intended half-armed peasants led
by ignorant preachers to take the field.

Xo thanks, indeed, were ever wasted on the Prince by
the Regent and the Government of the King. Margaret
declared that the terms of settlement at Antwerp were
i: strange and preposterous," that it was a surrender to
sedition : and shortly afterwards she annulled the agree-
ment and forced the magistrates to dismiss the preachers.
But the intolerably false position of William was now
about to end; and the stubborn, diplomatic contest be-
tween this adroit pair had almost reached its close. For
at least fourteen months, ever since William's famous